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several numbers of the weekly edition of The Times, his
excitement reached a climax. They were not, however,
addressed to the aksakal. He knew no English. They were
for a certain Mr. Moldovack. We learned that he was an
Armenian living in Khotan and we hastened off to his house.
Our First "European"
In a well-kept room where the walls were covered with
books, we found a very old gentleman who, in his student
days at Constantinople, had learned French and English.
He was charming but he suffered dreadfully with ele-
phantiasis and could scarcely walk. The doctor at Kashgar
had pronounced him incurable. Originally a dealer in silks
and carpets, it was twenty-six years since he first started
business in Khotan. Later, at the time of the Bolshevik
revolution he lost all his money, which he had been keeping
at a bank in Russian Turkestan. So he set to work again, this
time directing the workers who wove carpets, trying to
perpetuate the traditions that, long ago, made Khotan
carpets famous. He showed me a book with an inscription by
Aurel Stein: "To the benefactor of the Khotan carpet-
weaving industry." But now the State monopolized every-
thing and he could do nothing to stop the output of inferior
goods.
He confirmed the view that the general political situation
was bad. All those, he said, who could find reason for
claiming some connection with the British aksakal, and
many who could not, hung out the English flag as a
protection against the confiscations ordered by the dictator
Ma Ho-san. And then, drinking our coffee, we listened to
talk of different Europeans who had, at one time or another,
come to Khotan. Mr. Moldovack was uneasy as to the fate of
a Czech who came via Afghanistan and got arrested at
Khotan after he had been for some time printing bank-notes
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